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EVOLUTION ETHICS. 

Moral Oraer and Progress : an Analysis of Ethical Con¬ 
ceptions. By S. Alexander. “English and Foreign 

Philosophical Library.” (London: Triibner, 1889.) 

“ TT will be found that moral ideals move by a process 

-L which, allowing for differences, repeats the law by 
which natural species develop. . . . The growth of a new 
ideal is analogous to the growth of a new species in the 
organic world. According to the generally accepted view, 
a new species is produced through giving rise to varia¬ 
tions which struggle with one another and with the parent 
species. . . . The good ideal has been created by a 
struggle of ideals in which it has predominated. Evil is 
simply that which has been rejected and defeated in the 
struggle with the good.” These sentences contain the 
key-note of Mr. Alexander’s able and valuable work—a 
work which will be read with interest by students of ethics 
of whatever school. Based upon a dissertation, for which 
Mr. Alexander obtained the Green Moral Philosophy 
Prize at Oxford in 1887, written by one who has carefully 
studied and grasped the principles set forth by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer and Mr. Leslie Stephen, this work is in 
some sense the offspring of the fertile union of the “Prole¬ 
gomena” and the “ Science of Ethics.” Or, as he himself 
expresses it, coming to the ideas borrowed from biology 
and the theory of evolution, which are prevalent in modern 
ethics, with a training derived from Aristotle and Hegel, 
Mr. Alexander has found “ not antagonism, but, on the 
whole, fulfilment.” 

Morality being a matter of conduct and the outcome of 
character, the first book of the three into which Mr. 
Alexander’s work is divided deals with conduct and 
character, which he regards as the same thing facing 
different ways. Think of a man’s conduct in relation to 
the mental conditions from which it proceeds, and you 
think of his character: think of his character as it pro¬ 
duces results beyond these sentiments themselves, and 
you have conduct. Following in the footsteps of Prof. 
Max Muller, who identifies language with thought, Mr. 
Alexander thus identifies conduct with character. As 
language is the expression of thought, so is conduct the 
expression of character. But just as thought is not co¬ 
extensive with the psychological field, so is conduct not 
co-extensive with the field of action. Conduct is willed 
action : it implies volition. And Mr. Alexander goes so 
far as to deny to the brutes any share in conduct, any 
participation with us in volition. Character, too, as 
identical with conduct, or merely another aspect thereof, 
implies volition. Non-volitional activities are not the 
outcome of character ; they merely arise out of the dis¬ 
position or temperament of the agent. Animals have 
dispositions, but no character. 

What, then, is the nature of that volition which distin¬ 
guishes character and makes morality possible? It is 
this : that “ when a man wills he does not merely per¬ 
form an act which issues in a certain end, but has before 
him the idea of the end, or is conscious of his object, or, 
in homely language, knows what he is doing, though he 
need not reflect on what he is doing.” The presence of 
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the idea then, as such, distinguishes volition (human) from 
mere impulse (animal). But the presence of the idea 
also distinguishes desire : whence desire would also seem 
to be restricted to man. Desire consists in the feeling of 
tension, which may be described as a sense of disparity 
between the ideal object and the actual state of the agent. 
The act of volition is the passage from the actual state 
to the idea! state : it is the conscious realization of the 
ideal. 

Moral action, then, in Mr. Alexander’s system being 
willed action, we naturally turn to see what his position 
is with regard to the free-will controversy, and we find 
him occupying the standpoint of determinism. It would 
have been well, perhaps, to state this earlier than in the 
last chapter but one of the work. But, though there is 
no index, his table of contents contains a full and clear 
conspectus of the argument, and a little trouble enables 
the reader to turn to this or other points on which he may 
desire information in the course of his perusal. The idea 
of a free will in the sense of an undetermined will is, Mr, 
Alexander believes, “ a sheer delusion.” Though invented 
to save responsibility, free will, he says, renders it inex¬ 
plicable. A will independent of motives could never be 
responsible because it would not be called to account. 
Mr. Alexander connects responsibility and punishment. 
When we call a bad man responsible, we mean that the 
good man holds him to be justly punished. “ His re¬ 
sponsibility lies in a feeling not on his own part, but on 
the part of the good, just as the badness of his action 
consists in the good man’s disapprobation.” 

We must leave the upholders of the doctrine of free 
will to pick serious holes in Mr. Alexander’s argument. 
But accepting with him the determinist position, we think 
there are certain points which he might have made 
clearer. He says, in effect, that a man is responsible for 
such acts as are the outcome of his character (willed acts), 
but not for such as are the outcome of his disposition 
(impulsive acts). For these but not for those he is justly 
punishable. It is idle, he says, to praise a feeling [or 
action] which cannot be commanded : what is praised is 
its indulgence or its cultivation. But if both are inexorably 
determined, why is the one more praiseworthy than the 
other? Why is it just to punish one set of actions and 
not the other? We punish the dog for certain of his 
actions, though in Mr. Alexander’s view he cannot be 
responsible for them. Do we not often punish, and that 
wisely, men for similar acts for which Mr. Alexander 
wmuld not hold them responsible ? The distinction 
between willed acts and impulsive acts, as defined by 
Mr. Alexander, is a valid distinction in psychology. But 
does not determinism break down this distinction (or at 
least make it somewhat arbitrary) when we come to re¬ 
sponsibility ? Does Mr. Alexander mean that it is 
practically convenient to hold men responsible for the 
(determined) acts of will: or does he consider the 
psychological distinction a justification for the moral 
distinction ? Undoubtedly, as it seems to us, the latter; 
for he contends that the sphere of morality is the sphere 
of willed action. The evil that a man does as the im¬ 
pulsive outcome of his disposition he regards as a subject 
for pity, but not for moral aversion. His psychological 
basis is clear ; but we think he might have more explicitly 
reconciled it with his determinism. 
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We must now pass on to consider that part of the work 
which deals with the struggle of ideals. Moral order Mr. 
Alexander regards as an equilibrium. This is seen both 
in the individual and in society. The good man is de¬ 
scribed as an equilibrated order of conduct, or an equili¬ 
brium of moral sentiments. Good and bad acts and 
conduct are distinguished by their adjustment or failure 
of adjustment to the social order. Good conduct falls 
within the order ; bad conduct fails to adjust itself and is 
condemned. The equilibrium is not a state of rest, but a 
mobile equilibrium in which all the parts are shifting. 
The conception of a man’s character is represented under 
the name of an ideal —a plan of conduct or way of life 
upon which he acts. A bad man’s way of life is his ideal 
as much as the good man’s, and every one of his acts 
implies such an ideal. Moral progress results from a 
conflict of ideals and the elimination of those which are 
bad. But not only are there, in any given society, a great 
number of interdependent individuals, each with his moral 
ideal, but the society itself may be regarded as an indivi¬ 
dual (the social organism) having relations to other social 
individuals of the same.order. Hence arises the concep¬ 
tion of a social ideal. 

With regard to this social, ideal, what it is, and wherein 
it lies, Mr. Alexander is not quite explicit—or perhaps the 
fault is in ourselves ; for we have always found the social 
organism a difficult conception. It is clear that the social 
ideal cannot in any sense be the mean of the individual 
ideals of the constituent units of the society. It is presum¬ 
ably not the ideal of the average man. It must be, we take 
it, the moral ideal of the perfectly “equilibrated’’individual 
—of the man in completely harmonious adjustment with 
his social surroundings. Such a representative man may 
not exist in the flesh ; but he represents the ideal standard 
of the social morality of his time. After-times may show 
that there existed contemporaneously individuals with far 
loftier ideals than the social standard. But these were 
not perfectly equilibrated with their social surroundings, I 
and not improbably paid the penalty for their want of 
equilibrium. 

The social ideal is thus the type-form of a species of 
which the various ideals, as they exist in the minds of 
good men, are the different individuals. “But,” says Mr. 
Alexander, “ the type in the case of man is, owing to his 
social character, itself an organism of which the individual 
is an organ. Hence, if we are to use the analogy at all, 
we must compare the relation of a species to its indi¬ 
viduals with that between the social ideal and the indi¬ 
vidual ideals.” A little later on we read that “an ideal is 
nothing but a person in so far as he acts the ideal.” We 
fail satisfactorily to correlate the idea of the type as 
organism of which the individual is an organ, with that of 
he social ideal as species of which the personal ideals 
are individuals. 

Mr. Alexander next proceeds to show : (1) that the 
social ideal varies ; (2) that there is a struggle between 
the varieties ; (3) that the prevalence of good, and suc¬ 
cessively better ideals constitutes moral progress. “ All 
good men, so far as good, represent ideals which are the 
individual members of one variety represented by the good 
ideal: their various degrees of perfection correspond to 
more or less strong, or swift, or big members of the animal 
species. All bad men, so far as bad, act upon ideals 


which form other varieties. There is the variety of 
thieves, of murderers, and the like. The distinction of 
good and bad corresponds to the domination of one 
variety, that of the good, which has come to prevail 
according to the process described in virtue of its being a 
social equilibrium.” 

The differences between the struggle of ideals and the 
struggle of animals under nature are not slurred over by 
Mr. Alexander. “In morality,” he says, “ the struggle is 
between ideals, and persons are concerned only as the 
bearers of these ideals. Ideals of conduct exist in minds 
(wills), not in bodies. Hence two important differences. 
The animal variety predominates by two concurrent 
methods : it multiplies its offspring, and it exterminates 
other animals, and these two things are practically the 
same, for other animals die out before the spread of the 
more successful. But in man the predominance of the 
good does not always require, and except in extreme cases 
never requires, the extinction of the opposing person, but 
only the extinction of his ideal, or its retirement from his 
mind or will in favour of the good ideal. In the next 
place, whereas animals multiply by propagation of new 
individuals, the moral ideal acquires strength by teaching 
and example, and it acquires adherents not only among 
the new generation but among the old. Hence, while if 
an animal variety were composed of only a few indi¬ 
viduals it would perish, the reformer’s cause may win 
though he individually is destroyed. His ideal lives on 
in the minds of those whom he has influenced, and his 
influence may grow greater with his death.” 

Enough has now been said—and as much as our space 
will permit—to indicate the scope of Mr. Alexander’s 
conception of the nature and methods of moral progress. 
How he works in such biological ideas as degeneration 
and mimicry—the bad man simulating the external 
actions of the good—must be ascertained from the work 
itself. 

And what shall we say of this conception? Fully 
admitting the value of Mr. Alexander’s independent 
treatment of the subject, it still seems to us that the 
separation of the moral ideals from the men and women 
whose product they are is unsatisfactory. All that Mr. 
Alexander contends for could be as well, nay better, ex¬ 
plained as the result of the interaction of moral and 
immoral human beings under the conditions of social 
co-operation and the varied play of social life. For the 
purposes of ethical science they may be divided, according 
to their ideals of conduct, into moral varieties. And in 
the course of their individual moral development they 
may pass through several varietal states. The struggle 
among men and women differs very considerably from 
the struggle among animals, from the fact that man is, in 
virtue of his high mental development, more plastic, that 
he is to so large an extent a conscious agent in his own 
evolution, and that his environment is a social environ¬ 
ment of similar conscious agents. It is questionable 
whether the conception of a social organism and a moral 
organism helps us much. In any case it has to be used 
with extreme care and with many reservations. And if 
we can reach as good results with the more prosaic and. 
less imaginative conception of a co-operative society of 
human individuals, we shall be wiser, and shall act more 
in accordance with the spirit of science, to adhere to that 
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conception which sticks closest to the facts of organic 
life. We doubt whether Mr. Alexander’s work would 
have suffered anything by dealing with men and women 
possessed of moral ideals, instead of ideals floated off in 
imagination from their bearers ; and we think it would 
have gained considerably in practical directness, and 
points of application to the facts of social life. 

We cannot take leave of Mr. Alexander’s work without 
again expressing our warm appreciation of its earnestness, 
its ability, and its orderly method. It is a valuable con¬ 
tribution to ethical literature. C. Ll. M. 


THE ZOOLOGICAL RESULTS OF THE 
“ CHALLENGER” EXPEDITION. 

Report on the Scientific Results of the Voyage of H.Af.S. 
“ Challenger’’' during the Years 1873-76, under the 
command of Captain George S. Nares, R.N., F.R.S., 
and the late Captain Frank T. Thomson , R.N. Pre¬ 
pared under the superintendence of the late Sir C. 
Wyville Thomson, Knt., F.R.S., &c., Director of the 
Civilian Staff on board, and now of John Murray, 
LL.D., Ph.D., &c., one of the Naturalists of the 
Expedition. Zoology—Vol. XXX. Published by Order 
of Her Majesty’s Government. (London: Printed 
for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, and sold by Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 1889.) 

OLUME XXX. of the zoological series of the 
Challenger Reports contains an account of the 
Asteroidea by W. Percy Sladen, and is without doubt one 
of the most important of the whole series. 

The Report contains a description not only of the 
species collected during the cruise of the Challenger , 
but of those collected during the cruises of the Light¬ 
ning, Porcupine, Knight Errant, and Triton. In the 
Challenger collection there were 84 genera, 5 subgenera, 
268 species, and 13 varieties. 184 species and 12 varieties 
are described as new, and several new genera are 
established ; the new species and varieties found during 
the other expeditions bring up the total of new species 
to 196, and new varieties to 15. 

In the latest summary of the Asteroidea, published by 
Prof. Perrier in 1878, he enumerates 52 genera, which 
Mr. Sladen reduces to 49, and of these, representatives of 
no less than 38 were obtained by the Challenger; thus 
indicating in a striking manner that the collection affords 
a fair representation of the general character of the 
Asteroid fauna of the globe. 

The large number of deep-sea forms, belonging to 
previously unknown types, as well as the very peculiar 
features distinguishing most of these, demanded a quite 
new classification; and Mr. Sladen has framed one in 
accordance with morphological characters, which is cer¬ 
tainly far in advance of any that have hitherto been made. 
The usefulness of this Report has been greatly increased, 
without its bulk being materially added to, by a list given 
under each genus of all its authentic species, and their 
geographical distribution. 

At the end of the Report there is added a synoptic list 
of all the known species of recent Asteroidea, with 
particulars of their geographical distribution, also their 
distribution in depth and their synonymy. This most 


carefully compiled list will be of the greatest value to 
all interested in the study of this group. 137 genera 
and 810 species are therein enumerated. 

The introduction opens with a history of the classi¬ 
fication of the Asteroidea, the earliest attempt at which 
was made by Linck in 1733. This, which was a purely 
artificial one, was not improved on by Linnaeus or 
Lamarck. In 1840, Muller and Troschel published their 
well-known classification, chiefly based on the presence 
or absence of an anal orifice, and on the arrangement of 
the ambulacral tube-feet ; and this formed the basis 
of all systematic arrangements of the group until (875, 
when Prof. Perrier insisted on the importance of the 
pedicellariae from a classificatory point of view, in addition 
to the disposition of the ambulacral feet. A couple of 
years later Viguier published his elaborate researches on 
the skeleton of the Asteroidea, and on these also proposed 
an amended arrangement of the group. In 1854, Prof. 
Perrier again discussed the question, examining it from 
Viguier’s standpoint, but concluded to retain the pedi- 
cellarim as the basis of his system of classification, 
which indeed he but slightly modified. 

Mr. Sladen briefly gives his reasons for dissenting from 
the views of Perrier; and passing in review the various 
morphological features or fundamental points of structure 
which are common to the whole class, selects the follow¬ 
ing: (1) the adaptation of the organism to subserve the 
functions of respiration and excretion ; (2) the character 
of the ambulacral skeleton ; (3) the character of the 
ambital skeleton. 

For the first of these he selects the organs called 
“papulae” by Stimpson, which penetrate the body-wall 
in the form of delicate transparent membranous caeca, 
permitting an exchange of f resh fluid from without by 
osmosis, thereby introducing oxygen; these “papulae” 
may be distributed over the whole body, or may be 
confined to a limited area, and thence the division into 
the Stenopneusia, and the Adetopneusia. 

The ambulacral skeleton exhibits two modes of growth ; 
in the one the production of parts is accelerated in 
relation to the growth of the starfish, in the other the 
production of parts is retarded, or proceeds pari passu 
with the general development of the skeleton. The 
ambital skeleton is formed by the marginal plates and 
their supplementaries when present; these the author 
considers one of the most important systems of plates 
in the body, as determining form and superficial 
character. 

The introduction concludes with a summary of the 
classification as far as the genera, and a synopsis of the 
orders and families is also given. 

The description of the species calls for no remark, 
unless the critical one in passing that according to the 
usual practice the date of the publication of this volume, 
not the date when the individual sheets contained therein 
were passed “ for press,” must be taken as those for the 
new families, genera, and species. No less than 
109 species and varieties were found at depths 
from 500 to 2500 fathoms. The volume consists 
of 935 pages, and is accompanied by an atlas of 118 
plates, which well merit our special praise. In most 
instances the figures of the abactinal and actinal aspects 
of each species is given on one plate, and then in the 
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